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We Must Think More Broadly About Animal Life 


This is an excerpt from a talk that President Osborn gave 

_ before the 13th North American Wildlife Conference at 
St. Louis on March 10. It drew a prolonged ovation, 
reflecting the inherent appeal of an idealistic approach 
to the problem of wild life conservation. — Ed. 


AM WONDERING whether we should not extend our thinking concerning animal life into its entire 
I range rather than talking and thinking solely of wildlife, which connotes primarily game animals, 
water fowl and fishes at the far end of a rifle, a shot-gun or a fishing line. I am not ‘unmindful of 
the fact that the interest and backing of sportsmen is an invaluable and vital element in the conserva- 
tion movement. Even then would we not do better to think of wild animal life in its complete range 
— mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, beneficent insects, down even to the protozoa that help make the 
living fertile soil. We would be resting our cause on a firmer foundation. We would be supported by 
the irrefutable principles of ecology, or, more simply, the inter-relatedness of all living things. 

If I may go a step further, I do not think we would make any error in stressing ethical values 
which some Philistines might dismiss as an emotional appeal but which I claim is a recognition of 
the truth that other living things also have a right to existence. Unfortunately, as the brilliant 
observer of human life, Aldous Huxley, pointed out to me in a letter recently, Christianity, expres- 
sive of the ideals of Western civilization, generally adapts the Golden Rule — Continued on page 92 
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~ How the Congo Peacock 


By JAMES P. CHAPIN 


American Museum of Natural History 


A pes NEws that my friends Cordier and Bridges 
already have several live Congo Peacocks 
gives no one such joy as it gives me. For years I 
have waited to, get a better look at the bird whose 
existence I long hesitated to affirm, yet which I 
finally hunted myself in the heavy shade of an 
equatorial forest. Now I am confident that we 


Was Discovered 


shall study it at our leisure, and very probably 
it can be bred here. 

In the year of grace 1909 the Belgian steamer 
Leopoldville was plowing her way from Antwerp 
to the Belgian Congo, which less than a year 
before had been the Congo Eree State. One 
very young passenger was talking with an old- 
timer of that Congo State. “So you are going 
out to study birds,” inquired Monsieur Rieux. 
“Do you know the most beautiful bird in the 
Congo?” It was, he explained, the “foliotocol,” 
the Emerald Cuckoo. I was that other passenger. 

My acquaintance with the Emerald Cuckoo 
then amounted to one inspection of a very old 
mounted specimen in the American Museum of 
Natural History. I had marveled at its jewel-like 
green feathers, had probably wiped a little dust 
off its glass eyes, and set it back in its appointed 
place in an exhibition case. Before another year 
had passed I was much more familiar with that 
gem of the Congo forest than Monsieur Rieux 
and all the other passengers on the SS. Leopold- 
ville. Not one of them, moreover, had a word to 
say about a large game-bird that roamed the for- 
ests of the Upper Congo, handsome of dress, still 
awaiting discovery by some fortunate naturalist. 
It was yet to elude us all for twenty-seven years, 
and that is the story I am so often asked to tell. 

An equatorial forest guards many secrets. It 
displays a profusion of birds, even to the casual 
traveler; but one may always be sure that hiding 
away under its cover are certain species far from 
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easy to find or to study. The people in closest 
contact with them are little concerned unless the 
bird be useful as food or harmful to their econ- 
omy. Often they speak no language of the outer 
world, and to learn the names they apply to vari- 
ous birds is an arduous task. In the many dic- 
tionaries of African tribal tongues one finds 
relatively few names for birds, fewer exact defi- 
nitions, unless the compiler was an ornithologist 
as well as a linguist. For a traveler the most 
useful language is a trade-dialect like the Lin- 
gala of the Congo River, and that offers the bar- 
est minimum of bird names. 

An ornithologist must therefore make a collec- 
tion, as varied as possible; and only then by 
showing the specimens to natives can he obtain 
a fair list of words used to designate birds in the 
real tribal languages. In making a collection it 
is not enough merely to shoot what is seen. 
Many another clue may offer itself, a distant call, 
a track in the mud, or a feather on a man’s hat. 

When my first volume on Congo birds ap- 
peared in 1932 it included the family Phasiani- 
dae, represented in Africa by many species of 
francolin and several kinds of partridge and 
quail. But there was no mention of any true 
pheasant, as the more brightly colored members 
of the family are called, or of any peacock. 
Africa was still believed to have no native species 
of pheasant, and the peacocks are simply large 
pheasants with most wonderful plumage. 

With a little more luck, by that time, I should 
have known better. Ever since 1913 I had been 
preserving carefully a curious wing-quill that | 
could not identify. It came from the hat of some 
unknown man at Avakubi in the Ituri forest, 
and was one of a varied assortment of feathers | 
had gathered there. Gradually I had been able 
to match them—all save this one. It had a 
strong, curved shaft, and suggested a flight- 
feather from the forearm of some galline bird. 
Too big for any francolin, it was rufous barred 
with black. At one time during the early 1920's 
I all but decided it must come from some large 
game-bird as yet unknown to science. Then my 
courage failed me; there could be no such bird 
in the Congo, or in all Africa! 

Only since 1936 have I known the species my 
feather came from. In the early years of this 
century, I then learned, two large birds had been 
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- mounted by a Brussels taxidermist to be placed 


in a show-case amid a collection of some sixty 
specimens in the home office of the Kasai Com- 
pany. That was one of the important conces- 
sionary companies set up in the old Congo State; 
it controlled a vast area in the southern Congo, 
and all these birds appear to have been collected 
there by some unknown employee. 

The only ornithologist, so far as I know, to 
examine the collection while it was in the Rue 
de Naples was Professor Alphonse Dubois of the 
Royal Museum in Brussels. He found what he 
believed to be a new species of woodpecker in it. 
Yet I hesitate to affirm that he was responsible 
for the labeling of two of the larger specimens as 
“Pavo cristatus.” In 1914 the Kasai Company 
did a little housecleaning, and donated its col- 
lection of birds to the Congo Museum, now oc- 
cupying a beautiful building in the Park of Ter- 
vueren. Those birds labeled as Pavo cristatus, 
or Indian Peacocks, aroused no enthusiasm, for 
there was an added notation that they were 
young, and imported. Instead of going into the 
exhibition hall, they were placed on top of a 
cabinet in a corridor on the top floor. 

Seldom did any ornithologist pass that way. 
I made a half-dozen visits to Tervueren, and 
Doctor Schouteden, the Director, and I became 
warm friends before that summer day in 1936 
when I went looking for him in a far corner of 
the top floor. Chance led me past those “pea- 
cocks,” now standing alone in their corridor. One 
looked black, the other rufous with a shining 
green back. Out of one wing of the rufous bird 
stuck a large feather, barred with black. Here 
at last was my mystery bird! When lifted down, 
the black specimen was found to have much 
brilliant blue on its fore-neck, wing-coverts, and 
tailttips. Its legs had large spurs; this could be 
no young peacock! A little study convinced me 
that they were adults, male and female, of a new 
pheasant genus from the Congo forest. 

Doctor Schouteden, incredulous at first, proved 
his generosity by encouraging me to give the 
birds a scientific name. The relationship to the 
peacock genus Pavo was evident, despite the lack 
of any train or of eye-spots in the plumage. We 
still could only guess as to the part of the Congo 
from which they came, so the name bestowed on 
the new species in the autumn of 1936 was Afro- 


In 1913 Dr. Chapin took 
the feather on the left 
from the head-dress of 
a native in the Ituri for- 
est. It puzzled him until 
1936—and then he 
found asimilarfeatheron 
a mounted specimen in 
Belgium (right). It was 
the bird now famous 


as the Congo Peacock! 
Photo by the Author 


pavo congensis, which later we translated as 
Congo Peacock, “le paon congolais.” 

The word peacock, suggested by the erroneous 
label, was retained for its publicity value. Doc- 
tor Schouteden was to publish a note in the 
Bulletin of the Congo Zoological Club, which 
circulated widely in the Belgian Congo. Thus 
we hoped to learn much more about this fabu- 
lous bird from residents in that country. Before 
long, indeed, our peacock was featured in. the 
newspapers of London, Brussels, Berlin and New 
York. The first clue, however, came from a 
source that was totally unexpected. 

Within about a week after I first saw Afro- 
pavo, the Cercle Gaulois, a famous club in Brus- 
sels, offered a luncheon of welcome to the new 
Minister of Japan, none other than Saburo Ku- 
rusu, whose name is now all too familiar in 
America. To that luncheon I was invited by 
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Mr. de Mathelin de Papigny, whom I first met 
in the Congo in 1911, and who was now a promi- 
nent figure in Belgian mining circles. 1 quickly 
lost interest in Kurusu, for de Mathelin began 
to ask me about a remarkable game-bird he had 
eaten just once, in 1930, at his gold mine at 
Angumu. His description tallied exactly with 
the male of Afropavo! Now I knew one place 
where the birds really lived. Angumu is in the 
heart of the forest, about 100 miles south of Ava- 
kubi. My old feather might well have come 
from that general direction. 

A few months later, after the Bulletin had 
been read in the Congo, more news began to 
arrive. Mr. R. Geldof wrote Doctor Schouteden 
from Kindu that about six years before he had 
shot such a bird at 50 kilometers south of Stan- 
leyville, that it had been mounted, and could 
now be seen in the home of his sister in Eecloo, 
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These four skins of Afropavo, the Congo Peacock, were awaiting Dr. Chapin when he reached 
the Congo in 1936 to track down the bird he had named. Dr. Dyleff secured them at Angumu. 


Belgium. It proved to be a fine female specimen, 
and was donated to the Congo Museum. 

Then came a letter from the Reverend H. 
Wilson at Inkongo, near Lusambo, in the very 
district where the Kasai Company’s birds might 
well have been obtained. He recalled having 
skinned a Congo Peacock many years before, but 
could not say what had become of the specimen. 
Mr. Wilson does recall that he was so impressed 
by the bird as to use its native name, “Mbulu,” 
to mean peacock when translating the Bible into 
the native language of the Bakuba. 

Thus the vast area really inhabited by this 


most elusive bird began to take shape. Why had _ 


it not been discovered long ago? With Herbert 
Lang in 1909 I had traversed on foot one small 
corner of its forest home, between Stanleyville 
and Bafwasende. But we were in haste, I had 
barely begun to speak Kingwana, and we trav- 
eled with a large caravan of noisy porters. 

At any rate, my friends in Belgium were de- 
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lighted. Again and again I was asked if I would 
not go to the Congo to hunt the new peacock. 
But I was busy writing another volume on the 
birds of the Congo, and the American Museum 
wanted that done. When finally I felt sure the 
book would be complete by early June of 1937, 
I began to make plans for a trip to the Congo of 
a couple of months, by airplane. In this I was 
encouraged by a very dear friend, Millard K. 
Shaler, one of the mining engineers who made 
possible the discovery of the famous diamond 
field of the Kasai. My expenses were guaranteed 
by three other generous friends, Charles W. 
Boise, Dan Heineman and W. Hallam Tuck. 
Mr. de Mathelin had meanwhile put me in 
touch with the medical man at his mine of An- 
gumu, Dr. Pierre Dyleff. He assured me that 
Afropavo could be found there; and in order to 
have skins prepared of any that might be brought 
in, | borrowed Musoba, a bird skinner I had 
trained in 1927, from the Albert National Park. 


The day of my departure was approaching. 
Would I find anything to bring back? Or would 
I spend a lot of money to no avail? My joy may 
be imagined when on May 23 I received an air- 
mail letter from Dr. Dyleff announcing that he 
now had one skin of Afropavo for me. Only a 
few days before I was to leave Mr. Wilson sent 
photographs of a peacock recently killed near 
Inkongo. Now there was no chance of failure. 

On June 19 | was bid a fond farewell by the 
Schoutedens and other Belgian friends as | 
stepped aboard a big Sabena plane at Brussels. 
Four days later other friends greeted me at the 
airport of Stanleyville, Pat and Mary Putnam, 
Tony Orta, Jean de Riemaecker, Charles de 
Leuze, and Nkotiba, a bird-skinner trained by 
me at Lukolela in 1930-31. A letter from Dr. 
Dyleff informed me that he now had four skins 
of Afropavo. In addition, Dr. Els, Veterinarian 
at Stanleyville, showed me two peacocks pre- 
served with salt and formalin. 


Mr. de Leuze drove me to Angumu a few 
days later, and I also made a side trip to Ayena, 
a new mining camp in the forest, much nearer 
to Stanleyville. It was a joy to meet Dr. Dyleff 
and thank him for all he had done to make my 
venture a success. Musoba and Nkotiba were 
appointed instructors in a school of taxidermy 
started on a verandah, with three pupils, so that 
after my departure other specimens could be 
prepared for the Congo Museum. 

Mining around Angumu had been going on 
for more than seven years, with inevitable de- 
struction of forest and a great deal of hunting. I 
soon found that the chances of my seeing a pea- 
cock in the immediate vicinity were slight, and 
I decided to accept the invitation of Philippe de 
Braconier to go back to Ayena. There he had 
often heard from his house on a hilltop the noc- 
turnal calling of Afropavo in the forest trees. 
He lent me a native hunter, Anyasi, who knew 
their habits well; and within less than a hundred 
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This is virgin forest near Ayena, typical of the haunts of the Congo Peacock. Many trees have 
tremendous buttressed roots and native hunters say the bird sometimes nests under such trees. 
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yards of the house we were in the welcome shade 
of a primeval forest, with game-trails leading in 
all directions. 

That this was really the home of the Congo 
Peacock there could be no doubt. Late in the 
dark afternoon of the second day I saw a black 
form running between the bushes, and at the 
same time heard another large bird rise on our 
right, flapping noisily off into the forest. Anyasi 
darted after the bird on the ground, fired once, 
and then I caught a brief glimpse of a male pea- 
cock as it winged its way off between the trees. 
The following day Anyasi saw another pair 
which eluded ane by running, so I urged him 
to get a couple of dogs. Vests betftze I had 
learned how useful they were in hunting the 
forest guinea fowl, to drive the birds into the 
trees. Thus we continued our hunt with a 
couple of friendly little mongrels. 

One morning we were working the slope of a 


long forested ridge when I saw Anyasi lower his 
ss 4 
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Photo by the Author 
Anyasi used mongrel dogs to flush the Con- 
go Peacock. Here he has just come out of 
the forest with an Afropavo he has shot. 
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- gun and run forward toward the dogs. One of 
them was chasing something. Then a dog barked, 


and two large birds could be heard rising noisily 
into the air. One soon alighted in a tree, and 
both Anyasi and I set out to find it. As might be 
expected, African eyes spied it first, and an old 
gun with broken stock and but one hammer 
brought it down. In the few remaining days I 
could spend at Ayena we found no more pea- 
cocks, but they were heard several times at vary- 
ing hours of the night. 

‘All we had learned indicated ss, these birds 
live in pairs, going to roost each evening amid 
the tall trees. From their roosts they give what 
we now know is a raucous duet, introduced by 
a mounting “rro-ho-ho-o-a,” and continuing as a 
monotonous alternation of two calls, “gowé” and 
“gowah.” ‘The second call is the lower in tone, 
and the two may be repeated thirty or more 
times. This performance has given Afropavo its 
name of “Ngowe” among the Babali. Certain 
irregularities in rhythm suggested that both sexes 
were contributing their parts, and this was con- 
firmed two or three years later by Mr. and 
Madame Herrling at Ikela in the aire dis- 
trict. 


The Herrlings obtained two different pairs of 
Congo Peacocks and kept them very successfully 
in a large cage, well shaded. The cocks fought, , 
to be sure; and eventually there remained but 
one of them, with two hens. It was learned that 
the voice of the male was higher in pitch; he 
produced the “gowé,” to be followed immediately 
by the deeper “gowah” of his mate. One of the 
hens even built a nest and laid three reddish- 
brown eggs. One chick was hatched, but died 
four or five days later, and unfortunately could 
not be preserved. Anyasi had never seen a nest 
in the forest, though once he did watch a pair 
with two young, and it seems probable that no 
more than four eggs would be a normal set. 

When I returned from Ayena to Angumu 
Nkotiba had prepared still another skin of a 
peacock brought in by a hunter. I now devoted 
my time to making sure that the Congo Museum 
would receive more specimens, and five weeks 
after my arrival at Angumu I had to start off 
again on the trip to Uganda, where an Imperial 
Airways flying boat would pick me up at Port 
Bell on August 27 and carry me back to Mar- 


Native bird-skinners 
had fo be trained in 
the art of taxidermy 
so Dr. Chapin estab- 
lished a school at An- 
gumu. Several of the 
boys became expert 
skinners very quickly. 
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seilles. My return to Tervueren was triumphant, 
for I brought the six skins obtained with the 
assistance of Dr. Dyleff, Musoba and Nkotiba, 
as well as a seventh flat skin of a cock Afropavo 
contributed to the collection by a friend of the 
Doctor’s. 

During the next two years Doctor Schouteden 
and I wrote many letters to the Congo and re- 
ceived a great deal of information about the 
range and the local abundance of Afropavo. 
News kept coming to me even during World 
War II, and by now two dozen specimens or 
more have been obtained. Messrs. Hodgson and 
Coultas, in 1938-39 secured seven, of which two 
are in the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
Mr. Jean Delacour then was seriously consider- 
ing sending Charles Cordier to the Congo for 
Afropavo, but political conditions and the fact 
that the bird had been accorded legal protection 
interfered. For several years we had no report of 
the presence of the peacock much to the west of 
Ikela and Lusambo. Why it was unknown in 
the forest about Boende, Coquilhatville, and 
Lake Tumba is still a mystery. But after the end 
of the war I was informed that the Royal Mu- 
seum in Brussels had received a female taken in 
1938 in the vicinity of Lukolela near the middle 
Congo River. It was collected by Mr. R. Massart, 
an employee of the Plantation where I had once 
worked for the preparation of a forest bird group 
in the American Museum. As late as 1937 
Nkotiba had assured me that Afropavo was un- 
known at Lukolela; but now he tells me that it 
is reported to live in the country of the Mpama 


tribe, only six hours travel by bicycle to the 
southeast of Lukolela. 

This would mark a tremendous extension of 
range to the west, and gives hope to expect that 
here and there, in many propitious sections of 
forest, scattered populations may yet be discov- 
ered. The fact that some large areas of fine 
forest, in the Ituri basin, for-example, seem de- 
void of peacocks I attribute to persecution and 
extirpation by pygmies and other forest hunters. 
Its loud calling during the night betrays it. 

How to protect this interesting and important 
game bird is a difficult question. Europeans may 
understand and obey the law, but it will be a 
long time before the natives dwelling in the re- 
mote forest areas change their attitude toward 
the “Itundu,” as so many of them call it in the ° 
region around Stanleyville. Only by learning as 
much as possible about the distribution of Afro- 
pavo, its names in all the various tribal dialects, 
and spreading information about it through the 
Territorial Administrators, will progress be made. 
The native chiefs must learn that the govern- 
ment disapproves of its killing for the pot, and 
they must spread that word among their people. 

The Belgian Congo is now thoroughly “okapi- 
conscious” and “gorilla-conscious.” It has begun 
to appreciate its peacock; and when, thanks to 
the New York Zoological Society, this handsome 
bird makes its appearance in the Zoos of the 
civilized world, a great forward step will have 
been made. 

Long live the Congo Peacock, may it prosper 
and multiply! 
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The village of Mangandu, 225 miles by road Chief Lisa, who exercises firm control over 
southeast of Stanleyville, was the head- the neighboring villages, sent native hunt- 
quarters of the Society’s Afropavo search. ers into the forest in search of Afropavo. 


Scenes of the Society's Congo Peacock Quest 


EMBERS Of the Zoological Society have already learned through the Newsletters from the Belgian 

Congo that Charles Cordier, the Society’s animal collector, has three Congo Peacocks — two 
females and a handsome young male. It was not possible to illustrate the Newsletters with photo- 
graphs of the area in which the birds were caught, but here we present a few scenes. 

Up to the present, we have no actual photographs of the birds themselves. Invariably they were 
brought into the Society’s base by native hunters at times of the day when there was not sufficient . 
light for pictures, and in any event it was more important to give the birds something to eat than to 


Congo Peacock hunters from Misingji’s vil- At Charles Cordier’s base camp at Bongena, 
lage encamped in the forest, about two a series of ouf-of-doors pens was under 
hours’ walk from the village of Mangandu. construction to shelter the Congo Peacocks. 


Sergeant of Police Petro Gwabele (in full 
dress uniform with his wife and son) was 
the Expedition’s great friend and advisor. 


Loading the Expedition’s jeep to carry the 
male Afropavo from Mangandu to Bongena. 
It is in the basket — Charles is on crutches. 


pose them for pictures! Usually they had been caught early in the day, had had nothing to eat for 
several hours, and were listless and weak from hunger. What they wanted most was food (hard- 
boiled egg and raw meat) and water. Then, after Charles had coaxed them into eating regularly, 
they were too vigorous to be handled and turned loose for photographs. ; 

The village of Mangandu was chosen by Charles for the first intensive Congo Peacock hunt 
because here, a few years ago, Chief Lisa’s hunters had the luck to catch several of the birds in one 
week. Afropavo (the generic name of the Congo Peacock) is still plentiful in the virgin forest of 
that region, and all the Society’s birds were caught within three or four miles of the village, by hunters 
who established primitive camps in the forest and set dozens of snares in likely spots among the 
underbrush. The hunters liked the assignment to go Congo Peacock hunting —it was a welcome 
change from their usual business of growing plantains and manioc roots. 


These are the men who actually caught the 
Society’s Congo Peacocks. Headmen Misingi 
and Nguereza (dark jackets) are in front. 


Part of the staff it takes to run an ani- 
mal camp in Africa—Mrs. Cordier (with owl 
and Tree Pangolin) and her various helpers. 


MONG THE MOST ABUNDANT of our small, 
pA oe ae: moths are the bell moths (Tortrici- 
dae), so named from the campanula-shaped out- 
line of their wings. The infant grub of the 
apple-borer lies cuddled snugly at the core of 
many an apple into which, as children, we have 
bitten. Other species attack leaves, berries and 
fruit. All lead simple lives of egg, grub, pupa 
and moth, and desire only to be let alone by such 
enemies as birds and children. 

At nine o'clock on the evening of June 11th, a 
small, tropical bell moth, belonging to this same 
family, flew out of the jungle darkness. It alighted 
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The Miracle 
of the 
Palisade Bell Moth 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


on the wall of the roof of my laboratory at 
Rancho Grande, in the heart of the Andes of 
Venezuela. I made a note of its Alighting Posi- 
tion and then edged it into a small glass dish. 

At midnight I placed this on my table in the 
laboratory, and went to bed. In the morning | 
hoped to record its Resting Position, for these 
postures are as important as they are unknown. 
The moth was a most inconspicuous little being, 
clad in browns and grays, but, unknown to me, 
it possessed the power to work miracles. 

At six the next morning | returned and saw 
that the moth had been very busy. In these few 


hours she had deposited a low, rounded island 
of some three hundred turquoise eggs, and, as if 
to make it harder, had laid them upside down 
on the glass lid. Around them was a narrow, 
clear area, and outside this a circle, a ring of 
irregular dots. Even under the low power of a 
microscope these were nothing else. Some im- 
pulse made me tilt the round glass cover, and 
there came to my eyes, like a sudden stereoscopic 
vision, a three plane view. The ring was not one 
of dots, but of tall, very slender scales. ‘The eggs 
were safely fenced in by a dense stockade, each 
post tapering abruptly to a sharp, needle-like 
point. Each stood sturdily erect upon a flat, bean- 
shaped base, and so close together that no insect, 
however small, could pass between. 

Viewed obliquely downward as from an air- 
plane, the tableau recalled a tiny, rounded, green 
islet set in a narrow lagoon of glassy water and 
enclosed by an atoll of hundreds of cocoanut 


Overnight the moth de- 
posited some 300 eggs 
on the cover of a lab- 
oratory dish and around 
them set a palisade of 
scales, each “‘post’’ ta- 
pering to a needle-like 
point. The palisade was 
_10 to 15 scales deep, 
and more than an inch 
and a half in diameter. 


palm trunks, all denuded of their heads of fronds. 

The palisade ring was imperfect, being broken 
in one small segment, apparently due to the 
exigencies caused by the abnormal conditions of 
the glass container, as the displaced scales were 
scattered irregularly about. The palisades stood 
ten to fifteen deep, and the ring was more than 
an inch and a half across. 

The little mother rested quietly at the bottom 
of the dish. Her body was somewhat shrunken, 
which was to be expected after the loss of three 
hundred eggs and three thousand posts. She had 
considerable vitality left but I knew she could 
only live a day or two and I could not risk injury 
to her wings. So she was gently put to sleep, and 
mounted with an entomological epitaph of the 
date, place and her special number 46564. In the 
course of time a man who is learned in the 
genealogy of bell moths, identified her euphon- 
iously as Aesiocopa patulana. 
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The body of the moth showed no bare patch, 
and only at the tip was there an area of special- 
ized scales, less than five hundred in number. 
These were like individual diminutive pillars and 
recalled the appearance of the Giant’s Causeway 
in Ireland. For some time the miracle of 3,000 
scales from 500, leaving at the same time no bare 
place, seemed insoluble. Careful examination 
under a microscope revealed nothing until by 
accident pressure was applied. The single scale 
_ became a sheath, from which sprang several of 
the palisade scales. More careful and directed 
pressure produced twenty to forty scales from 
each sheath, and the 3,000 were accounted for. 
The method of deposition, the source of the 
adhesive material, the manner of application of 
the exquisitely regular series, their even spacing 
and uprightness, no two touching —all this was 
known only to the moth and she would _not tell. 

Gradually, day by day, the eggs changed from 
turquoise to dark blue, to olive, and finally the 
little black eyes showed clearly. The caterpillars 
began hatching on June 22nd, eleven days after 
the eggs were laid, and a third of the tiny beings 
had already emerged and vanished by six in the 
morning. 

I watched a pair of black jaws which had just 
appeared, chewing upwards into view in the 
egg expanse. I started the stop-watch. In two 


‘minutes the caterpillar had gnawed a hole of his 


body caliber, pushed up and out, and began 
crawling. He completed a small circle, then 
turned toward the light, crossed the open take-off, 
mounted, crept over and reached the far side of 
the palisade in exactly two more minutes. In 
four minutes he had encountered and_ sur- 
mounted his life’s first obstacle. 

This palisade traverse bothered me. It was 
altogether too easy, for the stakes were as erect, 
the points as sharp as ever. I made a slight shift 
in focus of the microscope lens and the mystery 
was no longer a mystery. A wide pathway up 
and over the chevaux-de-frise was covered with 
the thinnest of thin silk webbing. The apparent 
casual weaving back and forth of the larval 
heads became significant. The speed and ease 
of crossing were explained by the soft approach 
ramp and the silk carpet over the spines. 

I now revolved the glass cover holding the egg 
mass, half a circle away from the light side. 
Closest examination of this former darkened sec- 
tion showed only a few stray strands of web. 
After a minute, a second tier larva began to shred 
and tear his cell wall. 

When he had eaten through the confines of 
his particular egg, he walked a short distance 
and then made quick work of a trap-door in the 
roof, for the emerging of the earlier caterpillars 
had cleared a large space beneath the trans- 
parent, communal ceiling. The larva emerged in 
par and at once set out lightwards. As soon as he 
touched the first palisade he began weaving, but 
proved to be a pioneer, not merely adding a rat- 
line here and there to the suspension bridge of 
preceding brethren. His was the hard way, he 
made slow progress, it was difhcult going. On his 
posterior pair of prolegs he raised himself half 
way up a vertical scale, and with bent head wove 


the first warp of a silken path. The palisades . 


were as strong and efficient as when they were 
first mysteriously planted by the parent moth, 
and the larva would touch and flinch at each 
sharp point. Then he would pull back, reach 


down and draw out another strand of silk. This 


It was only when Dr. Beebe tilted the glass 
that he saw the eggs and palisade in “three- 
dimensional” view. This oblique view shows 
the arrangement of the 3,000 palisade scales. 


Under powerful magnification the abdomen 
of the Bell Moth looks like this. This is the 
end of the abdomen, showing 300 palisade 
sheaves —each containing 20 to 40 scales. 


was then wound, muffler-like, forming a soft wad 
around the needle tip. Another step was taken, 
with much irritated jerking and twisting, and 
finally the hindmost pair of legs of the cater- 
pillar gripped the very summit of the wadded 
spike head. This provided a new periphery, 
enabling him to reach two further palisades. 

An unfailing instinct held him straight on — 
the inevitable pull of the light. He never stopped 
or wavered. Close on the left the stakes thinned 
out, leaving a free alley for a short distance of 
the traverse, but he did not see or else ignored 
this easy but oblique path. He held straight on, 
travelling the shortest line which led directly 
toward the light. I now revolved the whole glass 
so that at this stage he was suddenly headed 
toward the darker direction. But the formative 
period of the light-pulling instinct was past, it 
had done its part, it was now past history. The 
caterpillar kept on, and when free of the obstacle 
it humped full speed toward the darkened direc- 
tion of the great outside world. 

I watched another larva emerge and do his 
p< lisade crossing and when he had reached the 
outermost rim of the glass, I touched and lifted 
him with the entangling hairs of a camel’s-hair 
brush. He payed out several inches of web, 
dangling in midair, and I dropped him again on 
the egg mass. He righted himself, cut his rip- 
cord and began walking rapidly about. Now and 
then he met and crawled over another larva, or 
stopped for a moment at the touch of a black 
head arising from its cell. All the larvae hatching 
while he walked about — six altogether — went 
through their post-natal routine: all emerged, 
crossed the clear space, scattered some web, 
hopped the fence and started out full of directed 
energy. My returned caterpillar still roamed aim- 
lessly. He would set off in high gear over eggs 
and bodies until he, reached the palisade, feel 
about for a moment, then turn and step out in 
another diagonal, and again turn back. 

The last I saw of this confused caterpillar he 
was resting quietly close to the egg opening from 
which he had emerged. Five hours later he was 


still there and quite unresponsive to any effort 
to arouse him to activity. I had interfered with 
his set routine, his sequence of instincts; I had 
set back the time clock of his life and he refused 
to repeat and catch up again. Quite uninjured, 
he was again in the identical situation, with the 
same means to scale the obstacle, but reaction to 
it had run down. He had come to the next item 
on the program, to walk, walk, walk until, under 
normal conditions, he would have probably ar- 
rived at the leaf which the equally blind instinct 
of his mother should have placed within his 
reach. Foiled in this, he became obsessed with a 
meaningless quiescence. My ignorance meant his 
death, for even if I had not interfered with his 
routine, I had no possible means of knowing 
which of the thousands of jungle plants growing 
about Rancho Grande was the only one suited 
for his nourishment. 
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For the Mallards, 
Springtime is nest-time 


Even the Elephants 
know it's Spring 
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SPRING TONIC 


(From Arthur Sasse’s Exhibition 
at the Zoological Park) 
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Weighing one of 
Dacca's cubs. 

Mrs. Martini 

thinks it's 
Christmas morning! 
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This is what Spring does to a Rhinoceros! 85 


sonal contact with the animals in the wild for 
the first time, and so experienced the thrill of 
meeting this extraordinary “living fossil” carni- 
vore in the remote area of its last stronghold on 
earth. 

Most people who have seen the powerfully 


“4 Ms built, fox-terrier-sized Devil CSarcophilus har- 

(: arsupla CV] risii) are not likely to fall in love with his ugly 
appearance, his peculiar odor, his moist wet nose, 

wire whiskers, outsized head, whining snarls and 

continuous sniffing. Yet he is a creature of many 

entertaining antics and distinctly unusual ways, 

() revealed quite readily if one goes to the trouble 

of rearing young Devils from babyhood. The 
animal’s position as the second largest living 
marsupial carnivore—soon perhaps to be the 
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Tasmania 


By DAVID FLEAY 


All photographs by the Author 


AR DOWN in the tumbled silent region of 
F uninhabited southwestern Tasmania runs the 
icy Erebus River. It is one of many such streams, 
dark and mysterious and beloved of the Platypus, 
under the overhang of thickly growing myrtles 
CNothofagus) and tangled growths of horizontal 
scrub, Bauera and tree fern. It is the color of 
milkless tea because of the percolation . of its 
waters through the peat of the button grass. 
Along both banks under the dense canopy of 
foliage run well defined animal pads —angling 
here and there between mossy trunks and at 
times bifurcating to ascend recumbent butts of 
fallen tree giants spanning the cold rushing river. 
In soft spongy ground the imprints of the noc- 
turnal users of these traffic arteries of the wild 
show plainly. One picks out the bird-like Wal- 
laby feet, the solid foot marks of Wombats, the 
dainty prints of Dasyures and the unmistakable 
plantigrade impressions of Tasmanian Devils. 

I mention the Erebus River, for though I had 
kept, bred and observed the marsupial Devil 
years beforehand, it was only here in the sum- i. . eee ae 
mer of 1945-46 that our expedition made per = + ae ee = 5x 
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largest, with the rare Tasmanian “Wolf” on the 
brink of extinction —invests him with a peculiar 
natural history interest. Personally I have quite 
an affection for these ungainly creatures — but I 
must admit that not everyone can have the ex- 
perience of watching and enjoying the antics of 
baby Devils at night in one’s own living room. 
I did have that experience. 

This strongly built but rather clumsy animal 
appears to have lost its grip on the mainland of 
Australia and eventually disappeared entirely 
from the continent following the introduction of 
the Dingo by an early native race. The mar- 
supial Devil was outmoded by the efficient wild 
dog—a member of Nature’s modern school of 
specialized intelligent hunters. Fortunately for 


natural history, neither the Dingo nor the Euro- 
pean Fox ever reached the rugged southern 
island of Tasmania and in spite of settlement it 
is still comparatively rich in marsupials and 
monotremes. 

In many ways the Tasmanian Devil occupies 
in its own island fauna the niche belonging to 
the hyaenas in their particular sphere. When 
marsupial “Wolves” were in their hey-day, it was 
the Devils that cleaned up the carcasses of Kan- 
garoos and large Wallabies after the Thylacines 
had hunted, killed and removed their own choice 
morsels from their victims. Devils are keen hunt- 
ers, but also natural scavengers, and no item of 
food is too insignificant, be it frog, snake, small 
lizard or putrefying flesh. Even large insects are 
sought out and devoured. I have seen them 
chew up an elderly, tough, Muscovy drake, dis- 
posing of feathers, feet, viscera and most of the 
bill. All is grist that comes to the Devil’s mill! 
It was my wife’s discovery, not far from the Col- 
lingwood River crossing of the West Coast Road, 
that Devils actually kill and eat the deadly but 
sluggish Tasmanian black Tiger Snake. Faeces 
found on animal trails there artd later in other 
localities contained scales, vertebrae and ribs of 
these reptiles. Also in the droppings were skins 
of the friendly and pretty little island lizard 
(Lygosoma casuarinae) and more commonly the 
fur of their usual prey — the Rufous-bellied Wal- 
laby and Island Wombat. At a pinch Devils 
may even make a snack of a creature usually held 
in extreme distaste by carnivorous mammals and 
birds of prey —the domestic cat. Mr. A. D. Fer- 
gusson, one time Ranger of Lake St. Clair Re- 
serve, central Tasmania, told me of one old, old 
Devil that rushed through his open doorway one 
winter-night and attempted to drag a drowsing 
cat from the hearth for its supper! 

The Devil is surely one of the world’s noisiest 
imbibers and when drinking water the “clop- 
clopping” of its tongue is clearly audible at. a 
distance of fifteen to twenty yards. 

The animals are nocturnal, rarely being seen 
except as dim shadows in the bush at dusk, but 


The Tasmanian Devil is a powerfully-built 
animal, about the size of a fox terrier. Its 
head is massive, its canine teeth strongly 
developed — altogether an unlovely animal. 
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they are fond of emerging occasionally from their 
hidden lairs to stretch and bask luxuriously in 
the sunshine. At such times their ears become 
even redder than usual, a circumstance possibly 
associated with the absence of sweat glands, typi- 
cal of marsupials, and they soon become very hot 
and uncomfortable. Fur trappers who still carry 
on large scale operations during the winter in 
western Tasmania cordially dislike the snare- 
despoiling Devil, and often go to extreme lengths 
to rid a particular area of these animals before 
the season begins. An old pine shack below the 
frowning Frenchman range is still known as the 
Devil’s Camp —thanks to the pitiless work car- 
ried out by the first snarers, who poisoned and 
trapped the unfortunate carnivores so that their 
whitened bones lay in that vicinity for many 
years afterward. The “drop door” cage traps used 
by our expedition for securing Devils down on 
the Erebus River and other parts of the south- 
west were collapsible structures carried in sec- 
tions to these remote areas by pack horse. ‘They 
were baited each evening with either parrot, 
bacon or Wallaby meat, and in order to attract 
our quarry, scent trails were created by dragging 
scorched meat on a string from trap to trap over 
a distance of perhaps several miles. 

On following mornings, wherever tracks would 
“take” in soft ground, we read the tale of odd 
Devils following the aroma where their prints 
were superimposed on our own. Their wariness 
in circling the trap without entering sometimes 
lasted for two or three nights. In all, over three 
and a half months, (November, 1945; January, 
February, March, 1946) we caught nineteen 
Devils; some fully grown, others half-grown 
specimens of the previous winter's breeding sea- 
son. One bristling-whiskered mother had the 
maximum number of four “joeys” bulging out of 
her pouch. On another morning, I was as- 
tounded to find a° “catch” wearing a glistening 
yellow metal collar and this fact was all the more 
mystifying because of the remoteness of our sur- 
roundings. Then I recalled that two weeks be- 
fore a special composite foot snare of brass wire 
and hemp, set for a Marsupial Wolf, had been 
found sprung and bitten off! Another huge fel- 
low, a grand old man of the Erebus, glared bale- 
fully from behind a shut door one morning and 
when I turned him loose he rushed for the river 
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bank, dived into the icy current and swam 
strongly to the opposite side, disappearing among 
the ferns. On an early morning round of the 
traps it was exciting to see the trap doors down, 
but not so good to find that Rattus lutreolus, the 
chubby swamp rat, had dined heartily on the 
bait and then quietly slipped out through the 
mesh! 

Most of the Devils in this southwest region 
were almost completely black, with the merest 
traces of the usually large white patches on rump, 
chest and shoulders found in Devils further 
north and east. Like many other animals, Tas- 
manian Devils vary a good deal in disposition. 
Some are extremely pugnacious, and should two 
such individuals meet, their rasping, whining, 
hymns of hate, rising to a savage crescendo, are 
louder and more startling than the cries of any 
other Australian beast. Vicious snarls ascending 
to fierce screams are interrupted by the clashing 
of their abnormally large teeth and the sounds 
of battle carry far in the stillness of the night. It 
is not uncommon for large males to interlock 
their jaws and then the crunching and breaking 
of their tusk-like canines is blood-curdling and 
nauseating. But these are the bad-tempered 
Devils. There are others that whine and snarl 
merely as a form of “polite” conversation, while 
their antics proclaim their complete good hu- 
mor. Nevertheless, it requires all one’s nerve 
and self-control to go-into the cramped area of 
the cage traps to release newly caught and some- 
what desperate Devils. Movements must be slow 
and deliberate; any abrupt action in the attempt 
to remove a captive spells disaster. ‘The only 
mishap from our Tasmanian expedition, apart 
from bitten fingers sustained in the recapture of 
two young Devils that ran about the steamer 
deck all night on the way home, was a painful 
elbow bite from the last Devil caught. It made 
a dash for liberty during cage cleaning opera- 
tions on the shores of the Great Lake, on Tas- 
mania’s “roof.” My ensuing flying tackle was 
effective but fraught with painful results when 
the “lady” retaliated with a scissors-to-the-elbow. 

Both father and mother in the Devil family 
possess a well-developed nest-building instinct 
and in the cave, hollow log or cavity among up- 
turned tree roots where they sleep away the 
daylight hours, they fashion bark, button grass 
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This prospector’s hut on Ridge Creek in southwestern Tasmania was Mr. Fleay’s base for ten 


days during his hunt for the Tasmanian Devil. Dasyures — Native Cats—raided the camp at 


night and captured Devils were penned up in the hut—where they kept everyone awake. 


or leaves into a comfortable bed. In captivity 
they are quite ready to adopt bags or straw as 
substitutes. Ensconced in such a comfortable 
home, away from marauding males of her kind, 
which are not above cannibalism where tender 
youngsters are concerned, the mother Devil pro- 
duces her babies each year at the end of May 
or very early in June. Arrival of the young is 
strictly seasonal. There are four teats deep in 
the pouch and therefore accommodation is lim- 
ited to four joeys, cubs or Devilets — whichever 
you are pleased to call them. The pouch, by the 
way, is insignificant in its off-season state, only 
developing to form a definite pocket several 
weeks before young are due. Interestingly 
enough, also, is the fact that its roomy part is 
anterior to the opening — not posterior as in the 
case of the jumping or upright marsupials. ‘Thus 
mother Devil running on all fours cannot easily 


snag her pouch on sticks as she runs through the 
scrub. 

In order to examine the pouch and make 
notes on the development of the babies, | found 
it convenient to use the Devil’s stout, carrot-like 
tail as a handle —always remembering to keep 
well clear of the fierce array of teeth at the op- 
posite end! The change in the pouch indicating 
its seasonal development begins in April and 
from this time on it enlarges more and more — 
the internal lining becoming glandular and moist 
and covered with a reddish pigment. To record 
the progress of young and the idiosyncrasies of 
the mother I cannot do better than describe a 
successful “event” among my Devils in 1934. As 
far as records go, the Tasmanian Devil appears 
to have bred in captivity only once previous to 
the occasion described here. Some thirty years 
ago the late Mrs. Mary Roberts of Beaumaris 
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Zoo, Hobart, first brought about the breeding of 
this species. 

The large, robust, male of the pair I had se- 
lected to breed was a fine sabre-toothed chap 
who adopted a marked proprietary air towards 
his mate. During April when I visited their en- 
closure at night he would rush forth with bared 
teeth, giving sharp angry sniffs and wheez- 
ing coughs that sounded as if he were saying 
“Horace!” as he attempted to jump upward and 
bite. Usually he moved about his run with the 
clumsy, stiff-bodied, cantering gait and elevated 


tail so typical of his kind. In the first days of 


June four tiny, pink, naked and blind babies, 


each a half-inch in length, had betaken them- 
selves to their mother’s pouch. Shortly after this 
the father was removed to bachelor quarters, for 
the mother now showed resentment of his pres- 
ence by sustained whining growls rising abruptly 
in pitch and volume whenever the male at- 
tempted to enter the rock shelter. Early in 
August, at the age of seven weeks, the thickset 
babies in the pouch had grown to a length of 
two and three-quarter inches. They were still 


pink and hairless but now it could be seen that 
as they clung tenaciously to the teats within the 
pouch they moved their tiny limbs actively. 
They also made slight squeaking noises and as 
they increased in bulk the hind quarters of one 
projected from the pouch as the mother moved 
about. Meanwhile she had become somewhat 
fastidious, for a Tasmanian Devil, disdaining 
raw meat but delighting in rats, birds, eggs and 
rabbit heads. 

Towards the middle of August a great change 
came over the appearance of the youngsters. 
The ear tips and then other regions of the skin 
began to show dark pigment. The mother’s 
pouch, too, developing in pace with the family, 
was far more relaxed and roomy. At eleven 
weeks the dark pigment of the young had be- 
come sufficiently pronounced to throw into 
strong contrast the future white chest and rump 
markings. The quiet but nervous mother ac- 
cepted frequent handling with no sign of resent- 
ment. Progress of the little Devils now became 
rapid, and on October | at fifteen weeks of age 
they first released their grip on the teats, which 
up to then had never been relaxed. ‘They were 
well furred and their eyes had opened. From 
these observations it is obvious that the mother 
must carry her cumbersome family with her for 
at least fifteen weeks after birth; but from this 
time on the youngsters may be left at home in 
the nest, allowing her the very necessary free- 
dom for successful “scrounging.” When lifted 
away from the parent the young animals uttered 
anxious yapping cries and on being released 
again clung quickly to the fur of her aides with 
teeth and toes. The forefeet of young Devils 
have unusual grasping powers, so that they are 
expert climbers. When they were disturbed as 
they slept in the shelter of the mother’s body, the 
little fellows lost no time in obtaining a grip on 
her elastic teats, and from here it was almost 
impossible to dislodge them unless a finger tip 
was pressed firmly over their nostrils until they 
opened their mouths. At the age of eighteen 
weeks the “play age” was apparent. Although 


These young Tasmanian Devils (three out of 
a possible brood of four) are 32 weeks old 
and soon will be able to leave their mother 
to take up their own self-sufficient lives. 


of a totally different color, the young Devils now 
resembled Dasyures (Native Cats) because of 
their sharp-featured faces which lacked the 
bluntness of the older Devils. At twenty weeks 
they were seven and three-quarter inches in 
body length, with small tails adding a further 
three inches. They still clung tenaciously to 
the mother’s teats when drinking. 

In 1946 at the Badger Cheek Sanctuary four 
baby Devils, approximately eighteen weeks old, 
were accidentally lost by their mother in a rat 
warren. There they remained for eight days dur- 
ing which time they had neither food nor drink. 
We gave them up as dead. It says something 
for the toughness of the species that when they 
were finally rescued, the emaciated little fellows 
immediately set about making up the leeway by 
drinking from their mother for days on end. All 
survived the ordeal. 

To further the education and general taming 
of the four young Devils, it was considered ad- 
visable to separate them from their mother at 
night. Each evening, from the age of eighteen 
weeks onward, they were given the run of a 
lighted room and after two or three appearances 
the sharp-nosed little fellows gained confidence. 
They scampered among couches and chairs and 
even attempted to climb curtains. When two 
of them happened to meet they usually halted a 
few paces apart and then made mock attacks, 
rushing forward with open mouths, ridiculous 
snarls and much simulated ferocity. ‘They were 
real young Devils! It was five months before 
they ceased to rely on their mother’s milk for 
nourishment and unfortunately we lost two of 
them before they had abandoned the maternal 
apron strings. One squeezed through the chain 
netting of the enclosure and was never heard of 
again, while the other simply sickened and died. 
The mother and the remaining two youngsters 
showed the scavenging traits of their kind by im- 
mediately devouring most of the carcass of their 
deceased relative, even though other food was 
plentiful. The surviving two, a male and a 
female, became fine adult specimens. 

Like most carnivorous marsupials, the ‘Tas- 
manian Devil has a comparatively short life, and 
as far as I am able to ascertain such an animal 
at the age of seven years has lived its allotted 
span. 
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“NOTES 


ON THE 


SOCIETY'S 
~ CURRENT WORK — 


IN 


“CONSERVATION, 
RESEARCH 


AND 


3 EDUCATION — 


WE MUST THINK MORE BROADLY 
ABOUT ANIMAL LIFE 


(Continued from Editorial Page) 


for “human beings only.” We would elevate 
this whole great conservation movement by ap- 
plying the maxim “Do unto others as they would 
you should do unto them” to the animal king- 
dom, whose existence, for better or worse, now 
depends upon man’s sufferance. 

Also, why should we not come right out in 
the open and declare ourselves defenders of the 
things in Nature that are beautiful? My guess 
is that a wildlife program that is solely mate- 
rialistic and that aims only at the production of 
so many animals for “harvesting” will never 
rally public opinion to its support in our country. 
Americans are idealistic, thank God! Probably 
no cause in the whole field of Conservation 
within the last few decades has been so widely 
commended and sustained by the public as that 
of preserving the beauty and majesty of the 
Redwoods. You cannot shoot them, get them on 
the end of a fishing line, or eat them. People 
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_ from every part of our nation rallied to their 
~ defense because those trees are of the essence 


of the grandeur of Nature. All forms and kinds 
of animal life are interesting or beautiful or both. 
All contribute, with barely an exception, to the 
economy of Nature. This is recognized widely. 
For example, the growth of the National Audu- 
bon Society through the years is due, it seems 
to me, primarily because that institution has en- 
deavored to do everything within its power to 
preserve birdlife as a whole rather than merely 
game birds. If you will forgive my attempting 
to prophesy, I will put it on the line that I 
would not give much for the chances of the 
long-term success of a movement that merely is 
focused upon meeting the needs of sportsmen 
who comprise at most but a minor part of our 
entire public. Every kind of wildlife needs our 
protection. In short, | have an idea that we 
would do better if we greatly extended our hori- 
zons when thinking, talking about and working 
for the conservation of animal life. 


Fish and Cancer Research 


For some years Dr. Myron Gordon, the 
Aquarium’s Geneticist, has been studying mela- 
nomas (pigmented cancers) in fish. Some time 
ago the Medical Division of the Army Chemical 
Center in Maryland began making bio-chemical 
assays of human melanomas, and became inter- 
ested in the same kind of malignant growths in 
fishes. Dr. Gordon supplied test animals from 
his laboratory, and the Medical Division now re- 
ports that fish melanomas give the same _bio- 
chemical reactions as human melanomas. A re- 
port on the findings is to be published in the 
Chemical Review. 


Honors for President Osborn 


Close on the heels of publication of President 
Osborn’s book, “Our Plundered Planet,” awards 


and honors began to arrive. He was one of four 


~ recipients of the Eleventh Annual American De- 


sign Awards, presented by Lord & Taylor to 
Americans “who have infused new spirit and in- 
jected new hope into our social and cultural 
patterns.” 
On May 13 the Garden Club of America 
presented him with the Frances K. Hutchinson 
/ 


medal for conservation, at a ceremony at Pitts- 
burgh. : 
Earlier in May Mr. Osborn and A. William 
Smith of the Conservation Foundation attended 
the National Conference on Land Use Policy 
at Omaha, where Mr. Osborn was the keynote 
speaker. The conference was attended by manu- 
facturers, farmers, bankers, publicists, educators, 
merchants and governmental representatives. 
As a member of the nutritional section of the 
National Health Assembly, Mr. Osborn was 
called to Washington for conferences on May 1. 
“Our Plundered Planet” is having an ex- 
tremely large sale throughout the United States 
and has received uniformly favorable reviews 


which stress the importance of the conservation 
problem and the necessity for immediate action. 
Two British publishers have applied for publica- 
tion rights in England. 


Summer Behavior Studies 


For the second year, Animal Behavior Re- 
search studies will be carried on in the Zoologi- 
cal Park this summer. The students selected for 
the Fellowships are Dr. Bernard Reiss of Hunter 
College, Dr. Herbert Birch of City College of 
New York, Dr. Sherman Ross of Bucknell and 
Samuel Lyerly, M.A., of the Psychology Depart- 


ment of Pennsylvania State University. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Platypuses: Second Year 
By LEE S. CRANDALL 


| ee David Fleay arrived from Australia 
with our three Platypuses, in April, 1947, 
we had a vague notion that it might be wise to 
let him take them back to their native land, 
after a decent interval. The only previous expe- 
rience with a Platypus outside Australia was our 
own and the 47 days of its survival did not per- 
mit us to contemplate the coming winter with 
confidence. We really thought that if we could 
stretch those 47 days to, say, three months, we 
should do well to rest on our laurels. 

David, however, quickly brought us face to 
face with reality. He had brought the Platy- 
_ puses safely through one voyage. He had no 
intention of tempting fate by trying for a dupli- 
cation of the feat. The Platypuses were here to 
stay. 

In late summer, when it became evident that 
the need for winter plans was a necessity, we 
set up David’s travelling platypusaries in the 
warm basement of the Bird House. A wire cage 


was built around them, proper drainage was pro- 
vided, all in readiness for the critical moment. 
This came in late October when with the first 
light chill of autumn, the animals became so 
nervous and uneasy that we promptly removed 
them to winter quarters. Here they settled down 
at once, under the watchful eye of Keeper John 
Blair. To him goes the credit for their return 
to exhibition on May 9, 1948, in the best of 
health. Having established a longevity record 
of more than a year, it appears that Platypuses 
must be considered in any plans for the imme- 
diate future. 


Reptiles from Australia 


The first air-borne shipment of reptiles from 
Australia arrived at the Zoological Park in mid- 
May and was immediately put on exhibition in 
the Reptile House. The transport required only 
five days from Australia to New York, and all 
but one of the 29 specimens arrived alive and 
healthy. 

The largest serpent is a gaily-patterned, 5-foot 
Carpet Python. With it came two Tiger Snakes, 
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the most deadly species in Australia; a poisonous 
Red-bellied Black Snake and a colorful Green 
Rear-fanged Snake. 

Of twenty lizards received, all are one to two 
feet in length. They include the sleek-bodied 
Blue-tongued Skink, Giant Skinks and Bearded 
Lizards. The latter have a ring of spines around 
the neck, which stand erect when the lizard is 
alarmed. 

Four Long-necked Turtles were in the ship- 
ment. They have a head and neck actually 
longer than the shell, but fortunately for the 
turtle the neck can be folded away like the blade 
of a jack-knife. — Brayton Eppy. 


New Telephone Number at Zoo 


On June 1 the Zoological Park’s telephone 
number was changed. It is now FOrdham 7- 
2000. The old number (FOrdham 7-2090) will 
be automatically transferred to the new number 
for only a limited time, so we suggest that our 
Members make the correction in their telephone 
lists immediately. 


Children’s Zoo Record 


The Children’s Zoo had the biggest day in its 
history on Sunday, May 2, when 7,369 persons 
enjoyed its playring and Noah’s Ark, the Wish- 
ing Seat and the Piglet’s House, and all the rest 


of its attractions. The previous biggest day was 
April 15, 1945, with 6,273 visitors. 


The King Penguins Are “In Storage” 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


OMEHOWw, when King Penguins have come 
S to us, it has always been in early summer. 
And we know, from unhappy experience, that 
they cannot survive the high temperatures ex- 
perienced in New York before the cool days of 
autumn come. 

In October of last year, when a small ship- 
ment came from South Georgia to New York by 
air, we were able to select three birds in excel- 
lent condition. We were sure they would thrive 
in our outdoor Penguin Pool until spring. By 
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_ that time, projected air-cooling experiments 
~ should be well in hand. 


The birds reacted to the cold of winter as we 
had hoped they would and the approach of 
spring found them in lovely condition. But our 
experiment had not kept pace with them. ; 

We had hoped to prepare an air-cooled ex- 
hibit, where the birds could be viewed by the 
public during the summer months, based on the 
successful installation operated by Dr. William 
Mann in the National Zoological Park in Wash- 
ington. However, technical difficulties and 
mounting costs combined to cause delays that 
brought us perilously close to the brink of hot 
weather. | 

Hastily, we compromised on an aluminum- 
covered insulated box, 19 feet by 15 feet, com- 
plete with air-conditioning apparatus, pool and 
water-cooler, set up in the eastern extension of 
the Aquatic Bird House. Two types of conden- 
sation-resisting glass have been installed to fur- 
nish view-areas. In conjunction, Mr. Coates is 
conducting investigations of means for prevent- 
ing condensation of moisture on the outer sides 
of cold-water aquaria. 

The birds were installed on May 20, and we 
hope to be: able to return them to exhibition 
next October in their present excellent health. 
In the meantime, there is much to be learned 
before a formal air-cooled exhibit is constructed. 


New Society Offices 


In mid-May the offices of the Zoological So- 
ciety were moved from 630 Fifth avenue to new 
and more commodious quarters at 30 East For- 
tieth street, where the Conservation Foundation 
alse will be housed. The address is in postal 
zone 16. 

The telephone number of the new offices is 
LExington 2-6110. 


430 Ducks Banded 


During the past winter Keepers Gerben and 
Winnegar banded 430 Black and Mallard Ducks 
that came to the Zoological Park’s Wildfowl 
Pond, as a service to the New York State Con- 
servation Department. It was the largest num- 
ber banded at any station in the state. 


Dacca Rears Her Cubs 
By LEE S. CRANDALL 


4 ea have been important among the in- 
habitants of our Lion House since the day 
it was opened in 1902. But late in 1943 we sud- 
-denly became really ‘Tiger-conscious. For it 
dawned on us depressingly that we never had 
reared a Tiger cub. It wasn’t that baby Tigers 
were unknown elsewhere — it was just that none 
had happened to us. 

We knew, of course, that few Tigresses will 
rear their young under the usual zoo conditions. 
If we hadn’t known, we could have learned 
from Jenny, whose several litters had been lost 
through her nervous neglect. So we evolved a 
sketchy four-year plan for providing ourselves 
with a cub-rearing Tigress. We would lift 
Jenny’s next litter, rear the cubs by hand, and 
hope that a tame Tigress would do her duty. 
Mrs. Martini’s prowess as a foster mother, al- 
ready well established, was, of course, the kernel 
of our scheme. 

Everyone knows now that Rajpur, Raniganj 
and Dacca were born on Feb. 8, 1944, and that 
Mrs. Martini reared them in her apartment 
under the constant surveillance of Dr. Goss. 

Once, in writing of Dacca, we agreed with 
Mrs. Martini that she was “sweet.” Later as 
she approached maturity, Dacca became nervous 
and was so easily disturbed that the success of 
our plan seemed more and more unlikely. She 
had chosen big, steady Rajpur as her mate and 
teased him between spells of groundless fear, in 
the hoyden spirit she had shown in cubhood. 

_ We had almost given up Dacca as hopeless 
when word came on May 4, 1948, that she had 
given birth to a cub. We found her licking it 
dutifully, on a shelf five feet from the floor. 
While we watched helplessly, a second cub ap- 
peared —and fell to the floor below. Apparently 
it was uninjured. 

After some maneuvering, Dacca was coaxed 
into the next cage and the cubs were removed 
to a snug nest in their mother’s sleeping box. 
She took to them at once and during the day 
two more were born. 

After a day of suspense, we found that Dacca 
was nursing her cubs perfectly. All went well 


until the third day, when the cub that had fallen 
died of unsuspected injuries. 

As the days passed, Dacca’s personality under- 
went a curious change. From nervous flighti- 
ness, she turned to proud maternity. No longer 
alarmed by sudden openings of the Aquarium 
service door opposite her cage, she became in- 
different to everything except Mr. and Mrs. 
Martini and the growing cubs in their den. 
Each time Mrs. Martini called, Dacca came from 
the box and rubbed, purring loudly, along the 
wire of her cage, luxuriating in words of praise. 
These demonstrations came to a sudden end 
when Dacca, in an excess of pride, went back 
and brought out a cub to show her admirers. 
Now Dacca gets only a brief “hello” and a 
quick “good-bye!” 

So now we have a breeding Tigress and the 
cubs will soon emerge to prove it! 


Dr. Beebe Honored 


Dr. William Beebe has been elected an Honor- 
ary Member of the California Academy of 
Sciences, the highest recognition the Academy 
awards. It is conferred only on the basis of dis- 
tinguished scientific achievement. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Trur Zoo Srories. By William Bridges. William Sloane 
Associates. 127 pp., 63 illus. Age Group A. $2.50. : 


For the multitudes of children who love the Bronx 
Zoo, this book by the New York Zoological Society’s 
Curator of Publications will be a great deligit. All 
the familiar pets are here—Pete the Hippopotamus, 
Andy the Orang, the Pandas and the Penguins — the 
animals that experience shows most children prefer. 
And, best of all, you can always satisfy the most con- 
firmed young skeptic with the assurance that all the 
stories are TRUE, based on a liberal selection from 
the vast store of amusing incidents that occur around a 
big zoo. 

Arranged on the plan of the old-time Animal Alpha- 
bet, the book is amply illustrated with good, clear and 
entertaining photographs. The author has employed 
another fortunate device that will Be: welcomed v the 
adult reader who is called upon to answer such ques- 
tions as “What’s an Armadillo?” He narrates his anec- 
dote, and follows it up with enough facts about the 
species involved to prevent embarrassment and preserve 
the adult ego. Members of the Age Group A (four to 
eight years) can read it too. 

So many children’s books today seem to be planned 
to charm the parent rather than to interest the child. 
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But True Zoo Stories appears to be constructed for its length to hold the fitful attention of the very young. 
intended audience —a collection of true tales about the — Mr. Bridges’ anecdote about the Afropavo presum- 
animals children love best, all well illustrated and ably will appear in the sequel to this volume. — Donatp 
amusingly told, and all apparently about the right i aCanhisne: 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 
(Between March 1 and April 30) 


Life 

Norman A. Henderson 
Ernest G. Jarvis 
Sydney H. Murley 
Richard Shields 
Oakleigh Thorne, IT 


Schools 


Barnard School for Girls 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes 


Contributing 


John W. Barnes 

Mrs. Mellon Bruce 
Miss Audrey Davies 
Miss Marion Davis 
Arthur H. Dean 
Desmond Fitzgerald 
John A. Fitz Randolph 
Mrs. Aquila Giles 
Albert H. Gordon 

Mrs. Thomas D. Hewitt 
Mrs. Ethan S. Hitchcock 
Mrs. Walter Jennings 
Oscar R. Lichtenstein 
Mrs. Flagler Matthews 
Huntington McLane 
Ansel Phelps 

Mrs. Sheldon Prentice 
Mrs. Spelman Prentice 


Donald B. Straus 


Mrs. Edward F. Swift, Jr. 


Harrison Wright 
John S. Wright 


Annual 


Oshin Agathon 

Mrs. Hayward R. Alker 
Charles W. Allen 
William Bayne 

C. A. Beach 

Wayne Bedore 

Mrs. Hunter Berg 

Mrs. Roland Bergh 
Mrs. Charles S. Bird 
Mrs. Clifford M. Bishop 
Francis N. H. Bishop 
Abraham Blond 

Master David Blow 
Miss Constance B. Boles 
William H. Borst 
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Maurice Bower 

Floyd de L. Brown 
Jackson R. Bryer 
Kenneth Burns 

William E. Cable, Jr. 
Miss Roberdeau Callery 
Mrs. C. Reed Cary 

Jim Casper 

Mrs. T. Richard Cowell 
Philbrick McL. Crouch 
Philip K. Crowe 

Miss Ann Cuthrell 
Francis J. Danforth 

Mrs. Alfred W. Dater 
Mrs. David Davenport 
John Davenport 
Kenneth S. M. Davidson 
John B. Delaney 

D. D. Demarest 

Peter Herbert Ellis 
William H. English, Jr. 
Mrs. Henry M. Feinblatt 
Mrs. Harry A. Florsheim 


* Willard C. French 


Lowrie Gibb 

Mrs. William F. Gordon 
Mrs. Herbert Groesbeck 
Ronald Halperin 
Horace G. Hitchcock 
John B. How 

Mrs. Moore P. Huffman 
E. Irving Huntington 
Miss Edna A. Hyer 
Miss Clara Irvin 
Clayton B. Jones 

A. W. Joukowsky 

Miss A. M. Jungmann 
Mrs. Edwin Kellogg 
Frank C. Kenyon 

Victor W. Knauth 
Hugh Knowlton 

Robert R. Kohn 

Joseph L. Kopf 

Ronald W. Kranebell 
H. R. Kunhardt, Jr. 
Mrs. Maud N. Lee 
Serge LeFebvre 

F. H. Leonhardt 
Marvin R. Levin 
Richard H. Long 
Murray E. Lowell 

Mrs. Malcolm S. MacKay 


Mrs. Henry Malin 
Master Tony Manheim 
Paul Manship 

Miss Betty A. Mellick 
Seth W. Morton 
Charles W. Nichols, Jr. 
William H. Oldfield 
John A. Osborne 
Seymour Ostroga 

Mrs. Joseph F. Park 
Miss Caroline M. Parker 
Daniel Haines Pierson 
Mrs. Frank A. Polkinghorn 
Robert A. Ponselle 
Stanley Ranger 

Samuel Revits : 
Philip Rhinelander, II 
Louis J. Rice 

Mrs. James W. Riley 
Fred E. Roberts 

Mrs. Samuel L. Rosenberry 
Mrs. Elliott M. Sanger 
Otto Schleissner 

Robert Schmeidler 
Thomas Schwarz 

Sasha Siemel 

Rupert S. Stern 


~ Mrs. Basil W. Stetson 
' * Miss Estelle Sumner 


Samuel A. Tanenbaum 
Edward Tarr 

Samuel A. Thompson 
Reginald T. Townsend 
Charles Triller 

Mrs. J. Sturges Turner 
Robert Tyler 

Mrs. George E. Vincent 
Eberhardt Volk 

Horst von Hennig 

Charles J. Wallace 

Thomas J. Walsh 

Miss Hope Warren 

Capt. George M. Wauchope 
Mrs. William B. Weaver, Jr. 
Adolph A. Weinman 

Miss Eleanor B. Weir 
Robert G. Werner 

Mrs. Alexander M. White, Jr. 
Gerald Whitman 

Mrs. Myron A. Wick, Jr. 
Edward B. Wilber 

Dr. Ward Williams 


